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By Edith C. M. Dart. 





Oh, met ye April on your way, 
And was she grave or was she gay? 
Saw ye a primrose chaplet fair 
Upon her tangled, wind-tossed hair? 


And had she on a kirtle green, 

The sweetest robe was ever seen? 
Oh! met ye April on your way, 

With eyes like dove’s breast meek and 


‘ 
gray? 


Yes, I met April on my way, 

Part morrow and part yesterday— 
And she went laughing, she was sad— 
Wayward and pensive, grave and glad. 


The fluttering fabric of her gown 

Was emerald green, in shadow brown; 

Soft gray as dove’s breast were her 
eyes, 

And bluest blue of summer skies! 


Light fell her step upon the grass, 
As though a faery queen did pass; 


Her hands were cold yet full of 
flowers, 

Her loose hair wet with pattering 
showers! 


Strung daisies for a girdle white 
Were wound about her bosom slight. 
Yes, I met April on my way, 

And swift she stole my heart today! 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 





The Iowa House of Representatives 
has just voted in favor of granting 
women school suffrage, 75 to ¥. 





Finland is about the size of Great 
Britain, but it has more courage to the 
square mile, for the average British 
legislator still trembles at the idea 
that even one woman might be sent 
to Parliament if women had a vote, 
while Finland has just elected nine- 
teen women to Parliament, and 
the men of Finland are heartily 
pleased about it. Baroness Alexandra 
Gripenberg says that she and all the 
other women candidates can testify to 
the kind and brotherly way in which 
they have been treated by the men. 





Less than 15 per cent. of the regis- 
tered voters of Detroit cast their bal- 
lots at the city election last week. Yet 
no one argues that the puwblic-spirited 
15 per cent. ought to have been forcibly 
prevented from voting because 85 per 
cent. were indifferent. 





We resume this week the publication 
of the speeches at the National Suf- 
frage Convention in Chicago, tempo- 
rarily interrupted by the reports of the 
debate in Parliament and other im- 
portant news. 





Tickets for the New England Wom- 
an Suffrage Festival, to be held in 
Faneuil Hall on May 7, may now be 





had at 6 Marlboro St., price $1.25. Do 
not put off buying your ticket till the 
last minute, and then complain that 
you did not get a good seat. 





Notice in another column the appeal 
of the Friends of Russian Freedom. 





The Indiana Legislature has passed 
a bill providing for the State care of 
the grave of Nancy Hanks, the mother 
of Lincoln. 





Modern improvements are coming in 
everywhere. Damascus is to be light- 
ed by electricity and to have electric 
street cars. It is the first city in the 
Turkish empire to adopt these innova- 
ions. Damascus will have woman 
suffrage before it knows it. 





The new constitution of Oklahoma 
specifically provides that a womau 
may be chairman of the State Board of 
Charities and Correction. That Is 
good; but how inconsistent to take the 
ground that a woman is fit to hold one 
of the most important offices in the 
State, yet unfit to vote for the smallest 
officer above a school committeeman! 





FINLAND LEADS THE WORLD. 





Finland has elected nineteen women 
us members of her National Parlia- 
ment. She is the first country in the 


world to do so. 

The election returns are still meagre. 
Of the 200 members of the new Parlia- 
ment or Landdag, the agrarians elected 
eighteen, the socialists eighty, and the 
other parties, among them, 102. 

Under the heading, “Finland’s Wom- 
en to the Front,” the April Review of 
Reviews says: 

The first election under the new Fin- 
nish constitution took place on March 
15. The outcome of it is by this time 
known through the daily press. Its 
most remarkable feature, however, was 
wholly independent of what party car- 
ried off the victory or went down to 
defeat. For the first time in the his- 
tory of the world, European women 


exercised the full privilege of political 
restriction not 


suffrage, without any ‘ 
also applicable to the men. It is, per- 


haps, still more remarkable that en- 
franchisement was conferred on them 
by the commission drafting the new 
election law after every party in the 
country had put on its program a de- 
mand for woman suffrage. 

Between the promulgation of the law 
and the date set for the first election 
under it, the women developed an ac- 
tivity which would in itself have 
proved them worthy of the rights 
granted them. Schools for women 
voters were established everywhere, 
and for weeks prior to the election the 
poor peasant women of pure Finnish 
blood and the highly-educated women 
of the Swedish-descended intellectual 
class sat side by side in rapt attention 
while the provisions of the law as well 
as the task awaiting them as voters 
and as possible lawgivers were ex- 
plained to them fully and clearly by 
the leaders of the woman movement. 

Miss Maikki Friberg, herself one of 
those leaders and a candidate for the 
Landdag on the ticket nominated by 
the Young Finnish party, writes, in 
Det Ny Aarhundrede (Copenhagen), of 
the events which logically resulted in 
the enfranchisement of her sex. She 
points out that the provision giving 
suffrage to the women came as a sur- 
prise to the whole civilized world, and 
that, when the first shock of surprise 
had passed, everybody regarded it 
simply as an additional sign of the 
general spread of democratic ideas. 
But the action of the various parties, 
followed by that of the commission. 
had its origin, she says, in something 
much more tangible than mere demo- 
cratic sentiment. It was in recognition 
of an urgent economic and political de- 
mand: 

“It was taken because, during the 
long years while Finland was fighting 
a desperate and seemingly hopeless 
battle for its national existence, the 
women had proved themselves as sin- 
cere, as fearless, as able, as capable of 
self-sacrifice as their fathers and 
brothers and husbands and sons. They 
raised most of the funds needed and 
used for the patriotic agitation; they 
spread the pamphlets and circulars 
which had to take the place of a 
gagged or entirely suppressed press; 
they bolstered up the faltering courage 
of their weak-kneed brothers. This 
they did in constant danger of prison 
and Siberian exile, and more than one 
of them paid some such price for dar- 
ing to prove her devotion to the free- 
dom of her country. During these sor- 
rowful years, while the women were 
engrossed with their work of saving 
the country, their eyes were opened to 
the importance of the suffrage, and 
they joined hands with the pioneers 
of the movement. And as the large 





majority of women learned through 
their own experience what a powerful 
weapon universal suffrage is in the 
struggle for freedom and country, so 
the men learned the importance of the 
women’s contribution to political life. 
They learned how necessary it is for 
a small nation, the independence of 
which is continuously threatened, to 
set free and utilize all its forces.” 

The new suffrage law was approved 
by the Czar on June 20, 1906, and went 
into effect on Oct. 1. Immediately the 
leading women of the country began 
the task of planning how to use their 
new rights. It was decided at once 
that the women should join the old 
parties, each one according to her own 
eonviction and inclination, but that, 
from the very beginning, they would 
refuse to submit blindly and uncon- 
ditionally to a discipline that had for 
its purpose merely the advancement of 
a party and not of the whole country. 
Miss Friberg adds: 

“They felt it incumbent on them to 
strive according to their best ability 
to restrain the hatred and lust of 
power which generally prevail within 
party lines. For, if the women could 
not bring some wholly new contribu- 
tion to political life,—whether the in- 
nermost spirit or the outward forms of 
this life be concerned,—but should only 
rally auxiliary forces to strengthen the 
existing parties, then neitner they nor 
mankind would benefit by their inter- 
position. What is most wanted in poli- 
tics is not an increase in the number 
of voters merely, but the introduction 
of independent new forces, of new 
standards, and new ideals.” 

It is quite natural that the women 
should turn their aitention primarily 
to questions concerning their own sex 
in preparing their program for the elec- 
toral struggle. Revision of the mar- 
riage laws, increased protection for 
minors, the abolition of legalized pros- 
titution, and equable rights for natu- 
ral children were some of the meas- 
ures principally demanded by their 
leaders, and for the enactment of 
which the women elected to the Land- 
dag will fight regardless of party lines. 
At the same time they were very care- 
ful, while the nominations were going 
on, not to make excessive demands, re- 
fraining particularly from advocating 
the candidacy of any woman merely 
on the ground that she was a woman. 
“If a man fails, he alone is held re- 
sponsible for his failure; but in the 
case of a woman, her entire sex will 
be held jointly responsible for her de- 
feat.” 

It was therefore expected that only 


about twenty women would be sent 
into the new Landdag by the elec- 


torate, and that these would number 
among them only women of national 
reputation. And, as all the parties 
nominated some women, those elected 
would not be likely to arrange them- 
themselves. 


selves in a _ group. by 
Among those nominated and fairly 


sure of election were Lucina Hagman, 
a school principal, who fought con- 
spicuously both for national freedom 
and for woman suffrage; Helena 
Westermarck, author; Alli Nissinen, 
school principal, author of many text- 
books and editor of the Housemother; 
Dr. Tekla Hultin, member of the Cen- 
tral Bureau of Statistics; Hedvig Sohl- 
berg, principal of a woman’s normal 
school, lecturer, and prominent advo- 
cate of prohibition; Dagmar Neovious, 
a school teacher, who was among the 
foremost workers for national inde- 
pendence: Baroness Alexandra Gri- 
penberg, a well-known suffragist, and 
Minna Sillanpaa, the president of the 
Servant Girls’ Union. The last named 
was nominated by the Socialists, but 
the women of all parties advocated her 
election on account of her thorough 
knowledge of conditions among the 
women of the working class. 





NO DOCKED HORSES FOR COLO. 
RADO. 





After a spirited debate, the Colorado 
Senate has defeated the bill to allow 
docked horses to be imported into the 
State for driving. The measure was 
strongly opposed by the women and 
by the Humane Society. 

At the request of Senator Burger the 
galleries were cleared. Then he de- 
clared that the opposition to the bill 
was largely sentimental, emanating 
from “sickly, sentimental women” and 
a few others. 

Senator Booth said he was opposed 
to a bill that had nothing to recom- 
mend it save commercialism. 

Senator Barela, chairman of the 
committee to which the bill had been 
referred, said that its passage would 
bring money to the State. Barela was 
the only senator who voted against 
the resolution passed by the Colorado 
Legislature a few years ago, testifying 
to the good results of equal suffrage. 

Senator Sapp, in speaking for the 
bill, referred to the wings and birds 
on the hats of women who opposed it. 

Senator Parks eulogized the State 
Bureau of Child and Animal Protec- 
tion, which opposed the measure. He 





said that horses would be docked in 
the State if the bill passed. 

Senator Harris said he had voted for 
the law now in force, which admits 
docked horses for exhibition purposes, 
but not for driving, and that he would 
not vote for a measure which would 
nullify it. 

Senator Ehrhart thought docking not 
harmful. It was his experience, he 
said, that the stumpy-tailed cow was 
the fattest in the herd. Senator Camp- 
bell asked why he did not dock all his 
cows. This caused laughter. 

The bill was defeated by a majority 
of one vote. If the women had not 
had the ballot, it would most likely 
have passed. A. 8. B. 





WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 

The North Carolina Legislature has 
voted to establish a reformatory for 
juvenile offenders, a measure for which 
the club women of that State have 
long been working. It also appropri- 
ated $5,000 to maintain the institution. 

ine domestic servants in Wellington, 
New Zealand, lately formed a union 
under the Compulsory Arbitration Act, 
and struck. ‘They won their case. 
Among the things they asked were “a 
shilling an hour for all work on holi- 
days; work on Mondays, Tuesdays, Fri- 
days and Saturdays to cease at 7:30 
p. m.; on Thursdays and Sundays at 
2 p. m., and on Wednesdays at 10 p. m.; 
all domestics to be home by 10 p. m., 
except on Thursday, when they may 
stay out till midnight.” 








The Woman’s Club of Richmond, 
Va., organized in 1894, with only 14 
members, now has 260 members and a 
handsome clubhouse at 211 East 
Franklin St. It holds weekly meet- 
ings, alternately literary and_ social, 
and in addition to occasional extra lec- 
tures and musicales, it now has a dra- 
matie club, a literary round table, a 
whist club, and classes in history, 
French, physical culture and whist, be- 
sides daily afternoon teas. The lead- 
ing magazines and weeklies are to be 
found in its rooms, and it manages 
several traveling libraries. Its presi- 
dent is Mrs. Wm. Ruffin Cox, who is 
also the president of the Colonial 
Dames of America. 





FOR A FREE RUSSIA. 





The Friends of Russian Freedom, a 
society organized to arouse American 
public opinion in favor of the estab- 
lishment of representative government 
in Russia, is arranging in all the prin- 
cipal cities of the country a series 
of public meetings, to be addressed by 
prominent representatives of the Rus- 
sian people. Count Nicholas Tchay- 
kovsky and Alexis Aladin, the leader 
of the peasant deputies in the last 
Douma, and a member of the present 
Douma, haye been heard with great 
acceptance at. Harvard, the University 
of Chicago, Northwestern University, 
Clark University, and the University 
of Wisconsin, professors and students 
vying with each other to do them 
honor, and to express their sympathy 
with the cause of freedom in Russia. 

Literature on the subject is being 
distributed, and a petition, already in- 
troduced into Congress, is being cir- 
culated. 

For these purposes a considerable 
sum of money is needed, and for this 
an appeal is confidently made to the 
American public. Checks should be 
made payable to Mr. William Jay 
Schieffelin, treasurer, Room 512A, 500 
Fifth Ave., New York City. The 
finance committee are A. S. Frissell, 
William Jay Schieffelin, I. N. Selig- 
man, Howard Townsend and Mornay 
Williams. 

The National Committee of the 
Friends of Russian Freedom includes 
Jane Addams, Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows, 
Nathan Bijur, John Graham Brooks, 
Prof. John B. Clark, E. H. Clement, 
Horace E. Deming. Robert Erskine 
Ely, R. Fulton Cutting, Kellogg Dur- 
land, Homer Folks, A. S. Frissell, 
Samuel Gompers, E. R. L. Gould, Rev. 
Percy S. Grant, Rev. Thomas C. Hall, 
Norman Hapgood, Hamilton Holt, Dr. 
Abraham Jacobi, Mrs. Helen Hartley 
Jenkins, George Kennan, John S. Ken- 
nedy, William M. Kingsley, Henry M. 
Leipziger, John Martin, William H. 
Maxwell, George ©. McAneny, John 
G. Milburn, John EB. Milholland, Rev. 
Charles H. Parkhurst, Hon. Herbert 
Parsons, Joseph M. Price, James B. 
Reynolds, Jacob A. Riis, William Jay 
Schieffelin, Jacob H. Schiff, ©. R. A. 
Seligman, Isaac N. Seligman, Tecum- 
seh Sherman, Rev. Joseph Silverman, 
Charles Sprague Smith, Cyrus L. Sulz- 
berger, Miss Ida Tarbell, Rev. Charles 
G. Ames, Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, 
Spencer Trask, Oswald Garrison Vil- 
lard, Miss Lillian D. Wald, Rev. 
Stephen S. Wise and other well-known 
men and women. 





Whether you be men or women, 
you will never do anything in the 
world without courage. It is the 
greatest quality of the mind, next to 
honor.—James Allen. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Molly Warren contributes to “The 
World Today” an interesting article on 
“The Housekeeper’s Need of the Bal- 
lot.”’ 

Mile. Le Clerc, a venerable French 
teacher in New York city, thas left a 
legacy to promote the purification of 
French literature. 

Ellis Meredith, the brilliant Colorado 
writer, has just brought out through 
Little, Brown & Co. of Boston, a new 
book called “Under the Harrow.” 


Fraulein Antonie Stolle lately gave 
one of her fine illustrated lectures for 
the benefit of the New York Infirmary 
for Women and Children. It cleared 
$575. 

Mrs. M. Jennie Kendall, deputy 

sheriff of Nashua, N. H., has broken 
up the cocking mains which have been 
conducted for some time past in the 
Crown hill section and other outskirts 
of that city. 
“Miss Laura Clay ‘Spoke on March 30 
in the Normal College chapel before 
the pupils of the Normal School at 
Richmond, Ky. At the close of her 
address, Miss Clay conducted a ques- 
tion box. She was presented with a 
huge bouquet of American beauties by 
Normal school teachers. 

Fanny J. Crosby (Mrs. Van Alstyne), 
author of many popular hymns, lately 
celebrated her eighty-seventh birthday 
in Bridgeport, Conn. She received many 
presents and congratulatory messages 
from all parts of the country. She has 
been blind from youth, as has been 
her husband. She says that the way 
to keep young is to be cheerful, keep 
working, and love mankind. 

Louisa Plympton, an eleven-year-old 
Boston girl, was the first to discover 
the danger at a recent hotel fire. She 
went through the corridors of the fiftn 
floor where she was, and then of the 
floor above, rapping on every door anda 
warning the inmates, until she was 
overcome by the smoke. She was 
rescued by firemen, and, thanks to her 
courage, no lives were lost. 

Dame Juliana Berners, prioress of 
the Nunnery of Sapwell, near St. Al- 
bans, England, was the author of the 
first book on angling in the English 
language, printed in 1496. She gave a 
list of twelve flies, and now, after a 
lapse of four centuries, artificial flies, 
constructed after her formulas, would 
prove as successful as any of the up- 
to-date creations, so says Country Life 
in America. 

Miss Mary N. Chase, in her address 
at the National Suffrage Convention, 
called attention to the fact that Hon. 
Wm. H. Taylor of Hardwick, chairman 
of the judiciary committee of the Ver- 
mont Legislature, who so strongly 
championed the woman suffrage bill in 
the Senate, was chosen as judge of the 
State Supreme Court a few days later. 
It is no longer true that a man sacri- 
fices his political future by advocating 
equal rights for women. 

Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery was talk- 
ing in Philadelphia about divorce. She 
is reported as saying: “Ill temper is 
at the root of divorce. Men and wom- 
en are not so vicious as some people 
think. Impatience causes more di- 
vorces than immorality. When I was 
living in Pittsburg, I called one day on 
a certain married woman. At dinner 
time my hostess rang for the maid, and 
said: ‘Mary, is that Mr. Brown down 
stairs? I thought I heard him just 
now.’ ‘No’m,’ Mary answered; ‘that 
wuz the dawg what wuz growlin’.’” 


Mrs. Thomas Woodward was elected 
city treasurer of Idaho Springs, Colo., 
last week, on the Taxpayers’ ticket. 
Her predecessor, Mrs. Margaret Rob- 
ins, had been treasurer for ten years. 
Miss Alice Hagan was elected city 
treasurer in Victor, and Mrs. Amanda 
S. McKee in Montrose. Mrs. McKee 
is the wife of a photographer. She had 
served one term so well that this year 
she was nominated by both Republ!- 
cans and Democrats. Aspen elected 
Alice Pflam city treasurer and Hattie 
Herrick city clerk. In Steamboat 
Springs the whole ticket that had been 
nominated by the women’s club and 
endorsed by both Republicans and 
Democrats, was elected. 
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RHODE ISLAND FOR WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE. 

Forty years ago, in the U. S. Senate 
debate over the extension of suffrage 
in the District of Columbia, Senator 
Henry B. Anthony of Rhode Island 
made the first argument in support of 
Senator Cowan’s amendment to extend 
the right to women. 

Senator Anthony said: 

“The true basis of suffrage, of 
course, is intelligence and virtue; but 
as we cannot define these, as we can- 
not draw the line that shall mark tlie 
amount of intelligence and virtue that 
any individual possesses, we come as 
near as we can to it in imperfect con- 
ditions. It certainly will not be con- 
tended that the feminine part of man- 
kind are so much below the masculine 
in point of intelligence as to disqualify 
them from exercising the right of suf- 
frage on that account. If it be as- 
serted and conceded that the feminine 
intellect is less vigorous, it must also 
be allowed that it is the more. acute; 
if it is not so strong to strike, it is 
quicker to perceive. But at all events 
it will not be contended that there is 
such a difference in the intellectual 
capacity of the sexes as that that alone 
should be a disqualification from the 
exercise of the right of suffrage. Still 
less will it be contended that the fe- 
male part of creation is less virtuous 
than the masculine. On the contrary, 
it will be conceded by everyone that 
morality and good order, religion, 
charity, and all good works appertain 
rather more to the feminine than to 
the masculine sex. 

“The argument that women do not 
want to vote is no argument at all, 
because, if the right to vote is con- 
ferred upon them, they can exercise it 
or not as they choose. It is not a com- 
pulsory exercise of power on their part. 
But I think that argument is partly 
disproved by the convention to which 
the senator from Pennsylvania referred 
yesterday, whose arguments, he said, 
were worthy of consideration even in 
this chamber. I think they are, and 
I think it would be very difficult for 
anyone in this chamber to disprove 
them. Nor is it a fair statement of 
the case to say that the man repre- 
sents the woman in the exercise of suf- 
frage, because it is an assumption on 
the part of the man: it is an involun- 
tary representation so far as the wom- 
an is concerned Representation im- 
plies a certain delegated power, and 
certain responsibility on the part of 
the representative to the party repre- 
sented. A representation to which the 
represented party does not assent is nu 
representation at all, but is adding in- 
sult to injury. When the American 
Colonies complained that they ought 
not to be taxed unless they were rep- 
resented in the British Parliament, it 
would have been rather a singular an- 
swer to tell them that they were rep- 
resented by Lord North, or even by the 
Earl of Chatham. The gentlemen on 
the other side of the chamber who say 
that the States lately in rebellion are 
entitled to equal representation in this 
chamber would hardly be satisfied ‘f 
we should tell them that my friend 
from Massachusetts represented South 
Carolina, and my friend from Michi 
gan represented Alabama. They would 
hardly be satisfied, I think, with that 
kind of representation. 

“Nor have we any more right to 
assume that women are satisfied with 
the representation of men. Where has 
been the assembly at which this right of 
representation was conferred?. Where 
was the compact made? What were 
the conditions? It is wholly an as- 
sumption. A woman is a member of 
a manufacturing corporation: she is a 
stockholder in a bank: she is a share- 
holder in a railroad company: she at- 
tends all those meetings in person or 
by proxy, and she votes: and her vote 
is received. Suppose a woman offering 
to vote at a meeting of a railroad cor- 
poration should be told by one of the 
men, ‘We represent you, you cannot 
vote,’ it would be precisely the argu- 
ment now used—that men renresent 
women in the exercise of the elective 
franchise) A woman pays a large tax, 
and the man who drives her coach, the 
man who waits upon her table, goes 
to the polls and decides how much of 
her property shall go to support the 
public expenses and what shall be done 
with it. She has no voice in the mat- 
ter whatever; she is taxed without rep- 
resentation. 

“The exercise of political power by 
women is by no means an experiment. 
There is hardly a country in Europe— 
I do not think there is any one that has 
not at some time in its history been 
governed by a woman, and manv of 
them very well governed, too. There 
have been at least three Empresses of 
Russia since Peter the Great, and 
two of them were very wise rulers. 
Elizabeth raised England to the very 
height of greatness, and the reign of 
Anne was ilustrious in arms and not 
less illustrious in letters. A female 
sovereign supplied to Columbus the 
means of discovering this country. He 
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wandered foot-sore and weary from 
court to court, from convent to con- 
vent, from one potentate to another, 
but no man on a throne listened to 
him, until a female sovereign pledged 
her jewels to fit out the expedition 
which ‘gave a new world to the King- 
doms of Castile and Leon.’ Nor need 
we cite Anne of Austriu, who governed 
France for ten years, or Maria Theresa, 
whose reign was so great and glorious. 
We have two modern instances. A 
woman is now on the throne of Spain 
und a woman sits upon the throne of 
the mightiest empire in the world. A 
woman is the high admiral of the most 
powerful fleet that rests upon the seas. 
Princes and nobles bow to her, not in 
the mere homage of gallantry, but as 
the representative of a sovereignty 
which has descended to her from a long 
line of sovereigns, some of the most 
illustrious of them of her own sex. 
And shall we say that a woman may 
properly command an army, and yet 
cannot vote for a common councilman 
of the city of Washington? 

“I know very well that this discus- 
sion is idle and of no effect, and I am 
not going to pursue it. I should not 
have introduced this question, but as 
it has been introduced and I intend to 
vote for the amendment, I desire to de- 
clare here that I shall vote for it in 
all seriousness, because I think it is 
right. The discussion of this subject is 
not confined to visionary enthusiasts. 
It is now attracting the attention of 
some of the best thinkers of the world, 
both in this country and in Europe. 
One of the very best of them all, John 
Stuart Mill, in a most elaborate and 
able paper, has declared his conviction 
of the right and justice of woman suf- 
frage. The time has not come for it, 
but the time is coming with the pro- 
gress of civilization, and the general 
amelioration of the race, and the 
triumph of truth and justice and equal 
rights.” 

“Noblesse oblige!’ It would be a 
glorious fact in the history of our coun- 
try if Rhode Island, the State of Roger 
Williams, the first champion of re- 
ligious liberty, the State of Henry B. 
Anthony, the first advocate of suffrage 
for women in the Halls of Congress, 
should be the first of the original 
thirteen States to give Presidential Suf- 
frage to her women citizens. 

H. B. B. 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNAE. 

Miss Helen Cook, of Montclair, N. 
J., has won the Alice Freeman Palmer 
scholarship of $1,000 at Wellesley, to 
be used for study abroad. 

Miss Gertrude Schoepperle, Welles- 
ley, 1903, now a graduate student at 
Radcliffe, has won the foreign fellow- 
ship of the Woman's Education Asso- 


Two permanent scholarships for 
young women of India have been 
founded by Dr. Goucher at the Wom- 
an’s College of Baltimore. One native 
Christian girl will be chosen every al- 
ternate year by the faculty of Isabella 
Thoburn College, Lucknow. The other 
scholarship will be open to the daugh- 
ters of missionaries in India. Under 
the terms of the foundation, there will 
always be four girls from India at the 
saltimore College. 

Ground has been broken for the new 
library building of Radcliffe College. 
It will be connected by a colonnade 
with Elizabeth Cary Agassiz House, 
and will correspond to the gymnasium 
in external appearance. Former stu- 
dents lately gave a concert in Agassiz 
House for the benefit of the fund to 
furnish the library. 

Miss Anna Chapin Ray, a Smith Col- 
lege graduate, bas for several years 
written a novel for publication every 
spring, and a story for girls in the 
fall. Several of her recent books have 
had Quebee for a background, but in 
her latest, “Ackroyd of the Faculty,” 
she has portrayed a phase of life at 
one of the larger American wuniversi- 


ties. As Miss Ray lives not far from 
Yale, she will doubtless be charged 
with locating her scenes in New 
Hoven. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN ITALY. 





There was some surprise a month or 
so ago when the Italian Parliament 
gave up an entire day to discussing 
the enfranchisement of women. Some 
of the deputies deprecated the propos- 
al on the ground that Italian women i 
were not educated up to the point o: 
exercising the suffrage or even caring 
very much about it. These expressions 
seemed to represent the estimate of 
the situation held by the world at 
large. 

The development of women's activi- 
ties, which is progressing rapidly in 
most countries in Europé, appears to 
have reached a very advanced stage in 
Italy, and a remarkable feature is that 
women who occupy prominent posi- 
tions in social life are foremost in the 
“feminist” agitation. 

The educational section of the 
Women’s National Council of Italy has 
for president the Countess Pasolini, 
one of the leading figures in Roman 
society. She is a woman of great cul- 
ture and high intelligence. She de- 
votes much time to the organization of 
lecture courses, classes and lending 1i- 
braries for the use of women teachers 
and pupils who intend to become 
teachers. 

The Marchioness De Viti De Marco 
is the president of the city life section 





of the council. She astonishes her 
friends by her ceaseless activity. The 
assistance section is under the presi- 
dency of the Countess Danielli, who, 
among other things, has founded a ma- 
ternity fund for the relief of working 
women, The section of public moral- 
ity is energetically conducted by the 
Marchioness Paolucci. It labors for 
the protection of children and young 
girls. 

Over the legislative section Signora 
Teresa Labriola presides. The section 
collects documents and disseminates 
information on the question of votes 
for women, and on all legal and politi- 
cal questions affecting women. Taken 
altogether, the Italian National 
Women’s Council is classed as one of 
the most practical in Europe, devoting 
much more of its efforts than the 
others to matters of actual utility and 
relatively less to abstract questions of 
right and academic discussions. It was 
a general recognition of this quality in 
the petitioners that led the Italian 
Parliament to give so much time to 
discussion of the woman suffrage 
topic. 

The conclusion of the debate was far 
from unfavorable to the women’s 
hopes. Signor Giolitti, Minister of the 
Interior and President of the Council, 
in closing the debate virtually conced- 
ed the principle of the women’s peti- 
tion for votes, dwelling merely on the 
need of proceeding gradually and cau- 
tiously. The chamber referred the pe- 
tition back to Signor Giolitti, as Presi- 
dent of the Council, with an expression 
of confidence that the government 
would present a bill in which the right 
of political and administrative voting 
by women would be recognized.—N. | # 
Sun. 


MRS. HOWE ON EQUAL RIGHTS. 








Mrs. Julia Ward Howe contributed 
to a recent symposium in the Boston 
Sunday Globe on “Why Women Should 


Vote.” She said: 

It is undeniably true today that a 
great number of women are earnestly 
seeking to be admitted to the exercise 
of the elective franchise. Among those 
who have sought it may be mentioned 
many women of recognized superiority 
in character and intellect, such as Mar- 
garet Fuller, Frances Power Cobbe, 
Florence Nightingale, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, and a host of others. . Many 
men of noble record have taken their 
stand upon the principle of equal jus- 
tice for men and women. Of these we 
may name Henry Ward Beecher, 
George William Curtis, Col. T. W. Hig- 
ginson, John Stuart Mill, the late 
Judge Sewall and the late Bishop Phil- 
lips Brooks. All of these men have de- 
manded woman suffrage as much for 
the good of the community as for that 
of the sex. 

“\ government of the people, by the 
people and for the people” should not 
disfranchise one-half of the people, and 
ihat the half which is likely to exert 
the greatest influence over the whole. 
An ‘experienced teacher once said: 
“Clive me the charge of a boy until he 
is 7 years old, and I will answer for 
the direction of his life.” The women 
are necessarily the guardians and 
teachers of those early years which 
are recognized as of such vital import- 
ance in determining the future of the 
man’s career. 

The exercise of the suffrage in our 
country, though falling far short of 
what we should desire and must hope 
to see it, yet does bring important gain 
to the voters. The well-being of each 
and all so depends upon the integrity 
and good character of, those who are 
elected to the public service that large 
classes of men of small education and 
very restricted intelligence find them- 
selves obliged to follow their best judg- 
ment in promoting measures and can- 
didatures. The importance of the train- 
ing thus acquired to the men of a 
republic is hardly doubted today. Why 
should it be withheld from the women 
whose influence and instruction will 
largely influence the future of those 
men? Why do not American women 
need the same training in order to con- 
tribute the fullest aid in building up a 
community which shall prove itself to 
be just, orderly and law-abiding? 

It will be found upon inquiry that 
the women who are opposed to woman 
suffrage are often equally opposed to 
manhood suffrage as at present exist- 
ing among us. If the considerations 
which they urge should come to prevail 
in our system of government, the do- 
main of male suffrage would become 
more afid more restricted, until we 
should cease to be a republic in any- 
thing but the name, and should, per- 
haps, be content to resign that also. 

We confess with sorrow that the 
men of our community often neglect 
the duty of taking part in elections. Yet 
surely there is nothing that those very 
men would more stubbornly resist than 
the deprivation of the franchise. They 
know too well the power and dignity 
which the right gives them, even in the 
absence of its exercise. 

Why do men want the suffrage? 
They want it to insure the enactment 
and execution of just and equal laws. 
All men are interested in this, Why 
not all women? Is there any interest, 
personal or public, in which women 
have not an equal part with men? If 
you rob them, will they not starve? If 
you neglect them, will they not degen- 
erate? 

Are men, taken haphazard, so just 
and generous that women can intrust 
to them the protection of all that is 





dear to them without the safeguard of 
established legal rights in the asser- 
tion and maintenance of which they 
shall have an equal part? 

History shows this not to have been 
the case. The savage man unhesitat- 
ingly gives to the savage woman the 
position of a subject to his will and a 
minister to his pleasure. The harems 
of the East today show us this state of 
things. Little by little, this extreme of 
tyranny has been outgrown by the 
nobler races. Christianity has placed 
men and women on the same spiritual 
level. 

Under its mild and merciful minis- 
tration the strong man has found him- 
self obliged to recognize the rights of 
the weaker man. Society has grown 
richer, not poorer, by what it has 
given. Now that women are no longer 
dwarfed by the want of education, 
now that they, equally with men, may 
attain a true understanding of what 
is just and proper in human relations, 
now should they not earnestly desire 
to do their part in upholding the prin- 
ciples and ordinances which they 
know to be essential to the permanent 
well-being of society? 





THE INDUSTRIAL EXHIBIT. 





The exhibit of “industrial condi- 
tions in relation to public health, 
safety and welfare,” which has been 
held in Horticultural Hall this week, 
has been of exceptional interest. It 
was arranged by the Women’s Trade 
Union League, the Massachusetts Con- 
sumers’ Teague, the Boston (Central 
Labor Union, the Boston Association 
for the Relief and Control of Tuber- 
culosis, the Women’s Educational and 
Industrial Union, the Boston Trade 
School for Girls, the North Bennett 
Street Industrial School, the Industrial 
Committee of the Twentieth Century 
Club, the Massachusetts State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs and the Wo- 
man’s Educational Assoziation, and in- 
cluded special exhibits by the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Health, the 
Boston Board of Health, and Massa- 
chusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor, 
hesides exhibits loaned by the Ameri- 
can Museum of Safety Devices and In- 
dustrial Hygiene, the Chicago Indus- 
trial Exhibit and the Social Museum 
of Harvard University. 

The exhibit contained such a wealth 
of interesting material that a whole 
issue of the Woman’s Journal would 
hardly suffice for a full account of it. 
Only a few gleanings can be given. 

Trade School Exhibits. 

There were pupils from the Girls’ 
Trade School trimming hats and mak- 
ing bonnets, and boys from the North 
Bennett Street Industrial School doing 
carpentry work and modelling, with 
the fruits of their skill displayed 
around them. Vhere was an exhib‘t 
sent by Miss Sophonisba Breckinridge 
from Chicago, with the inscription in 
large letters: 

“Women have always worked Their 
work has altered neither in amount 
nor intensity, only in character, and 
in character less than is supposed. 
But they now work outside the home, 
exercise little control over conditions 
under which they work, receive their 
own wages, and are arriving at a class 
consciousness which gives utterance to 
a collective demand for enlarged op- 
portunity and for the removal of need- 
less obstacles and hardships.” 

Domestic Service. 


The domestic service question, al- 
ways of burning interest to house- 
keepers, was. illustrated by charts 


bringing out a number of curious and 
little-known facts. One out of every 
15 women in Massachusetts does 
housework for pay. Out of the women 
in the almshouses of the United States 
who were formerly wage-earners, 78 
per cent. were domestic servants. 
while only four per cent. were dress- 
makers or seamstresses, and only three 
per cent. mill or factory operatives. 
The Domestic Reform League last 
year had applications from 10;400 em- 
ployers wanting help, and from only 
4,20 servants wanting places. The ex- 
cess of demand over supply may be in 
part accounted for by another chart, 
showing the comparative hours of la- 
bor. In shops and factories, women’s 
work is limited by law to 58 hours a 
week. Investigation showed that the 
average hours per week for general 
housework girls were 83 hours and 20 
minutes: for cooks, 86 hours, and for 
second girls 89 hours and 30 minutes. 
Women’s Trade Union League. 
One of the most interesting exhibits 
was that of the Women’s Trade Union 
League of Massachusetts, in charge of 
Miss Anne Withington. One chart 
showed the number of trade disputes 
settled by arbitration, through the ef- 
forts of the unions, without a strike. 
In some of the best organized trades 
there has not been a strike for years. 
The educational effect of the unions 
was also shown, and their important 
work in bringing immigrants of varied 
nationalities into mutual sympathy 
and co-operation. Thus the English, 
Scotth, French and Spanish lace-mak- 
ers have an international trade-union 
card admitting the members of the 
foreign unions to those in America 
when they come here as immigrants. 
So have the Norwegian, Danish, Swed- 
ish, German, Dutch, Swiss, Italian, 
Austrian and Hungarian brick-layers. 
One graphic chart showed the na- 
tionalities of the women employed in 
our textile industries, and the change 
going on year by year; the Englishwo- 
man (dressed in red) growing smaller 
and smaller; the Irishwoman (in 
green) growing first larger and then 
smaller; the French Canadian (in blue) 
swelling to huge proportions. and then 
beginning to lessen, with the Portu- 





guese, Italian, Polish, Russian, Greek, 
Syrian and Armenian women coming 
up in their turn. There was a chart 
showing the relative number of deaths 
from tuberculosis among workers in 
union and non-union book-binderies, 
and others showing the gains secured 
by the unions in better wages and 
shorter hours for the girls employed 
in laundries and other industries. One 
chart gave statistics as to the dif- 
ference in wages between men and 
women doing the same work. There 
was a “Chronology of Massachusetts 
Labor Legislation,” showing the long 
list of legal improvements since 1835, 
when “the authorities of the city of 
Boston refused the use of a hall for 
the discussion of a ten-hour day.” It 
is a curious fact that almost all the 
protective labor laws have been ob- 
tained by the labor unions themselves, 
not by outside philanthropists. 
Safety Devices. 

The exhibits of safety devices were 
of much interest. Among them were 
Stillman’s lanterns and lamps, which 
can be knocked over and turned up- 
side down without the kerosene ex- 
ploding. 

The Consumers’ League had an ex- 
hibit of a model workroom for making 
clothing, and photographs of fright- 
ful sweatshops pointed the contrast. 
Ralph Albertson had charts showing 
the decline of the apprenticeship sys- 
tem, and how 39 men now take part 
in the making of a coat, each doing 
only one portion. 

There was a food exhibit, with 
nourishing and attractive lunches con- 
trasted with the opposite—a display 
of factory conditions, hygienie and 
otherwise; photographs of the way in 
which pure and impure milk originate; 
other - photographs of dark rooms 
where a building, too near, cuts off 
light and air: and innumerable demon- 
strations of wrongs and their actual 
or possible remedies. The whole ex- 
hibit was a lesson in sociology, and, 
to anyone who could read between the 
lines, a powerful argument for giving 
the more humane and motherly half of 
the race a voice in making the laws. 

A. S. B. 





WOMEN AS VISITORS. 





Edward Everett Hale says in the Wo- 
man’s Home Companion, on the subject 
of visiting State institutions: ‘In nine 
cases out of ten, there ought to be at 
least one woman on the board of visi- 
tors. Thus in the formal examinations 
of prisons or of almshouses or of school 
houses there certainly ought to be in 
every place one or more women among 
the official examiners.” 





THE WORKING WOMAN 
TIONAL ASSET. 


A NA- 





Miss Mary E. McDowell, at the Na- 
tional Suffrage Convention, said in 
part: 

“Not long ago I had the satisfaction 
of sitting in the gallery of Congress 
and hearing our Representatives—or 
the gentlemen whom our husbands and 
brothers send to Washington—discuss 
the interests of working women. They 
discussed that subject for the first time 
in an American Congress, I suppose. 
It was discussed with great earnest- 
ness and dignity. It was a question 
Whether it was a federal interest or 
not; whether we needed to spend $300,- 
000 to find out under what conditions 
women were working; whether it was 
worth while or not to find out those 
conditions. They discussed it for one 
hour, with a good deal of feeling, and 
then passed the bill, authorizing the 
Department of Commerce and Labor to 
gather facts on the conditions, sanitary 
and moral, of working women and 
children in factories and shops. They 
did not attach any appropriation to it; 
but the President signed it, and it was 
a law. 

Then it was “up” to the Appropria- 
tion Committee to say whether it was 
worth while, and whether it was of 
federal interest, and that had to be 
thrashed out in the Appropriation 
Committee. Again the question came 
up, and it was sent to the Judiciary 
Committee to decide whether this was 
a federal interest or not, whether five 
millions of self-supporting women, 
mostly between the ages of eighteen 
and twenty-four, doing the weaving, 
spinning, making parts of shoes—near- 
ly the whole shoe—whether the women 
and girls doing these and many other 
things are of enough interest to the 
federal government to justify expend- 
ing $300,000 to learn the conditions un- 
der which they work. 

It is a tremendous question, the 
whole subject. Where is it leading us? 
Three million girls, instead of working 
at home and keeping on at school, have 
to go out to work. Their nimble fin- 
gers have a grasp so firm that they are 
able to outspeed all the men, and yet 
they are paid just one-half the wages 
that the man gets. I repeat, it is a 
great question; where is it leading us? 
What is it going to mean to the home- 
makers and the home-workers of the 
future if they work now under these 
conditions? Is it for weal or woe? 

I went into a kodak factory one day, 
and-saw girls making films in a room 
so dark that I had to be led by the 
hand. It was a large, splendid fac- 
tory, but that room was as black as 
ink. It presented almost the appear- 
ance of a Japanese picture set round 
with little red lanterns. After a while, 
when I got used to it, I saw white fin- 
gers under the red lights—working 
nine hours a day, every day, those girl- 
ish fingers. On Saturday they have a 
half-holiday during the summer. I do 
not know how such labor affects the 
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girls, how it is going to affect their 
nervous force. You would not want 
your girls of eighteen to work nine 
hours a day in utter blackness, and yet 
that is being done. 

I do not know the effect on the peas- 
ant girls in the packing-houses who 
work in a room at a temperature of 38 
degrees. That is not because the em- 
ployer is cruel or indifferent, though 
he may be indifferent. The average 
father does not think of the relation of 
overwork to the health of his daughter 
until the mother makes him, and the 
employer is far away from the girls 
who are working in a temperature of 
88 degrees. They work with shawls 
over their heads. It is said to be the 
most scientific room, because it wastes 
nothing. Does it waste the girls? Is 
it well for future mothers? Are these 
buxom peasant girls to have their 
health sa depleted that disease takes 
hold of them in time of fatigue? These 
are the questions that come to us. 

Then came the question with refer- 
ence to a law saying that girls should 
not work at night, and the courts de- 
cided that it was interfering with their 
freedom of contract; that a girl was at 
liberty to say whether she should work 
at night or not, and that it was a great 
wrong to take that freedom from her. 
I wish you could see the girl, standing 
in line, as she walks up to the time- 
keeper to get a job. Perhaps there 
will be hundreds of men waiting for 
the job, and a large number of girls. 
This girl comes up. What is behind 
her? All the tremendous needs of a 
poor family. There is the rent almost 
due, the need of food, of coal, of shoes. 
Perhaps the father is old. He may be 
thirty-seven or forty, but he cannot 
work any longer. (Laughter.) It is no 
laughing matter. It is not because he 
wants to be old; it is because he has 
been turned into a machine. I know 
a great many men old at thirty-seven, 
who have been turned off, like ma- 
chinery which is no longer good for 
anything; men who have worked with 
the same firm since they were eleven 
years old. They do not want to be old 
at. thirty-seven and forty. It is only 
the result of machine pressure. I do 
not blame the man whose vitality is 
spent, and whom rheumatism has crip- 
pled so that he cannot work, and his 
girl has to go out into industry be- 
cause he cannot. So the girl has these 
tremendous needs pressing her. She 
has nothing to offer but her hands, 
girlish hands. All of her capital is her 
health, and if night work is going to 
affect that capital, has she any free- 
dom of contract? I have asked many 
working girls: “If you say you cannot 
afford to work at night what hap- 
pens?” and they reply: “Some one else 
will take my place.” 

We need a body of facts so strong 
that the judiciary will see the light. 
We need a body of facts that will teach 
housekeepers not to scorn these women 
because they cannot get a cook. We 
need a body of facts to teach working 
men that this work of women is some- 
thing which has come to stay. There 
are going to be more women earning 
their living in the future than in the 
past. These girls are pioneers in a 
movement that we do not yet quite 
understand. I am not clear in my own 
mind where I want women to be in 
the economic world, but I think we are 
going to work it out. I do not believe 
that our Heavenly Father permits so 
large a movement as these five million 
women in one country earning their 
own living, without there being in it 
something that is for the best, some- 
thing that is going to make better wo- 
men, better homes, in ‘he future than 
in the past. But it is our business to 
see that this readjustment be made 
with the least possible harm to the 
helpless in society, with the least pos- 
sible injury to the home, which is the 
basis of the nation. Napoleon said: 
“What France needs is mothers,” but 
he did not have the conception of 
motherhood that we have. He wanted 
numbers, we want quality. We want 
the kind of mothers who will live nor- 
mally, the kind who will give us citi- 
zens that will save our nation. It is 
the average citizen who saves the na- 
tion. 

As a means to our work, we want 
the suffrage. We all get very tired of 
the woman question. I think the hu- 
man question is the question. Person- 
ally, I refuse to discuss any woman 
question. I will discuss the human 
question with any one, but I will not 
discuss the woman question, because 
I think that is past. If women are 
going into industry, if they are going 
to have these places of responsibility, 
then they must more and more meet 
the responsibility that their brothers 
have, with whom they work. It is not 
fair to the working brother to let the 
girls come in and cut down the wages 
and have no sense of responsibility, no 
feeling of permanency. It is a very 
great danger. Therefore, working wo- 
men should have the ballot. It would 
make them feel that they, too, are citi- 
zens, alongside of their brothers. 

I have not as yet said a word about 
organization for women. The girl 
stands alone in her bargaining power. 
The time-keeper has behind him capi- 
tal, the great corporation, which has 
power to wait. They can shut down 
the factory. They can wait the whole 
season if they want to, and not be 
hungry. The girl cannot shut down. 
She cannot keep her capital. She must 
have the job, and have it immediately, 
and every day. There is never equal- 
ity in the bargain; therefore, I want 
the girl not to stand alone. I want her 
to stand with the other girls and work- 
ing women. 

All reverence to the work that the 
suffragists have d6né! We have always 
honored dear Miss Anthony, and. we 





all owe gratitude to you women who 
have been so long in this cause, mak- 
ing a way for the rest of us. The 
working women are joining your ranks 
because they know that they must. It 
is their right and their need. I thank 
you very much. 





FOR THE WHITTIER STATUE. 





This is the Whittier Centennial Year. 
The Whittier Home Association of 
Amesbury, Mass., (an incorporated so- 
ciety), has $5400 in money and sub- 
scriptions contributed from all over the 
country, to be vsed for a statue of 
Whittier in Amesbury, of which town 
he was for over fifty years a citizen, 
and where the greater part of his life’s 
work was done. Much of this sum has 
come from associate membership fees 
of $5, which, entailing no obligation on 
the giver, are always added to the 
statue fund. 

It is hoped by Dec. 17, 1907, ie poet’s 
one hundredth birthday, tha. the de- 
sired $10,000 may be secured. 

The Association asks all lovers of 
Whittier to assist in this effort to give 
concrete expression to the national 
feeling for the man who, as poet and 
patriot, is so universally honored. Suf- 
fragists ought to be especially glad to 
contribute, for Whittier was a life-long 
advocate of equal rights for women, 
and an officer in the Suffrage Associa- 
tion at the time of his death. Urging 
both civil service reform and equal 
suffrage, he bade America 


“Alone to such as fitly bear 
Thy civic honors, bid them fall; 
And call thy daughters forth, to share 
The rights and duties pledged to all.” 


Contributions may be sent to Mr. Ed- 
win D. Mead, 20 Beacon street, Boston, 
Mass., or to the treasurer, Miss Emma 
C. Woolfenden, 62 Market street, Ames- 
bury, Mass. Whether large or small, 
they will be: gratefully received by the 
Association, and at once acknowledged. 





IN MEMORIAM. 


Miss Frances H. Turner. 





This useful and noble woman, who 
died at her home in East Boston, on 
March 25, was so well known that 
some record of her seems appropriate. 
As a friend who has known her inti- 
mately for nearly forty years, I should 
like to give expression to my personal 
love and admiration. 

She was graduated from the Boston 
Normal School in 1865, and soon after 
Was appointed a teacher in the Lex- 
ington Street Primary School in East 
Boston. There she served until 1866, 
when the Prescott (now the Emerson) 
schoolhouse was ready. There she 
taught continuously (with the excep- 
tion of two years as principal of a 
Melrose grammar school) until last 
January, when she was compelled to 


cease from labor. 
For nearly sixteen years she was 
master’s assistant, and for a much 


longer period sne had recognition as 
one of the leading teachers in Boston 
schools. 

Into her work went exact_scholar- 
ship, a discipline that insisted on the 
very best and a heart that appreci- 
ated difficulties and sympathized with 
aspirations. She was moral mentor as 
well as teacher, and many of her 
pupils must have drawn from her some 
of the best impulses of their lives. 
They are now discharging the duties 
and bearing the burdens of life, and 
in their better service her work must 
surely follow her. 

While a teacher she was also a stu- 
dent and a philanthropist. She read 
widely and deeply, in history, poetry, 
law, science and philosophy. Her 
pen moved easily and gracefullly. 
At one time, for a _ considerable 
period, she furnished editorials for 
the Commonweaith. A few months 
ago she published a boos on the 
“How of Immortality, Beside the 
New-.1ade Grave,” which the Chris- 
tian Register says may well rank with 
the Ingersoll lectures delivered at Har- 
vard College on this high theme. 

She was one of the founders and 
early presidents of the Home Club of 
East Boston, and has ever borne an 
active part in it. 

She believed in the right and duty 
of suffrage for women, and she worked 
earnestly to obtain it, ‘helped to found 
the East Boston Suffrage Club, and 
gave it her tireless co-operation. For 
forty years she kas been a leader in 
all movements for the advancement of 
women in her profession, and the 
younger teachers of Boston owe her a 
debt of gratitude for the service she 
has rendered. She was a member of 
the Boston Teachers’ Club, and pre- 
pared its recent report to the school 
committee printed in the Transcript. 
She was also a member of the Portia 
and Pentagon clubs. From her earliest 
years she showed unusual facility of 
expression, both in writing and speak- 
ing. Her mind was keen and judicial, 
and she had the quickest appreciation 
of a joke and never failed to see the 
humorous. She abhorred gossip and 
small talk, but delighted in conversa- 
tion on all themes that related to the 
social or moral welfare of the com- 


munity. 
But to those of us who knew her 
most intimately, it was not her 


brilliant intellect or her sympathetic 
heart that drew us to her most closely. 
It was her faith and spiritual insight. 
To her was full assurance that 


“God’s in His heaven, 
All’s right with the world!” 


She was a genuine optimist. If you 
walked in the valley, she was on the 
heights, and, with her higher vision, 








could give inspiration and courage. 
The word uttered by an intimate friend 
at her funeral seems so just and ade- 
quate that I cannot forbear quoting: 

“I fear I must restrict myself to the 
one word she would most care to have 
uttered, and that word must bear wit- 
ness, not to the strength of her intel- 
lect, which was not slight, nor to the 
scope of her influence, which was not 
narrow; but to the regalities—I use no 
feebler word—of her character. Few 
have ever served the world more faith- 
fully, and few, in the poise of their 
spirits, have lived more serenely above 
it. Wealth she might have prized; 
social elegancies she was quite cap- 
able of appreciating; but these, as com- 
pared with higher interests, were of 
absolutely no importance to her. The 
amenities of life she knew and enjoyed, 
but it was in high thought she lived. 
The seen and the temporal had for 
her no attractions as against the un- 
seen and eternal. Very conversant 
with things below, she preserved her 
vision clear to things above, and no 
cloistered saint ever set affections 
more devotedly upon them. ; 
Not conventionally religious, in the 
deeps of her soul she met and knew 
her God, and in her appointed walks 
she served him and obeyed him.” 

Such she was, and life has a higher 
aim and deeper meaning, and duty is 
more enthralling and ennobling be- 
cause of our walk with her. 

C. B. Jackson. 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS ORGANIZE. 





At a dinner given recently in Roches- 
ter, N. Y., in honor of Dr. Sarah B. 
Adamson Dolley of that city, on her 
seventy-eighth birthday, the New York 
State Women’s Medical Society was 
organized. Dr. Ida C. Bender presided. 

It has been for many years the cus- 
tom of the Blackwell Medical Society 
of Rochester to observe this day. On 
the present occasion it was joined by 
the Physicians’ League of Buffalo, the 
Woman's Medical Association of New 
York City, and the Dr. Cordelia A. 
Greene Society of Castile. These or- 
ganizations invited every woman 
physician in the State whose name 
they could secure. The proposition to 
form a society of women physicians of 
the State met with hearty approval. 

At the close of the dinner the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Honorary 
president, Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, of 
Hastings, England; president, Dr. 
Sarah R. Adamson Dolley, of Roches- 
ter; vice-presidents, Dr. Electa B. 
Whipple, of Buffalo, Dr. Mary H. Cot- 
ton, of New York, Dr. Mary Theresa 
Greene, of Castile; secretary, Dr. Eve- 
line P. Ballantine, of Rochester; treas- 
urer, Dr. M. May Allen, of Rochester. 

Many tributes were paid to Dr. Dol- 
ley, whom the younger women are 
never tired of praising. 

The program was as follows: “Words 
of Welcome,” Dr. Evelyn Baldwin; 
“Fun for Physicians,’ Dr. Dolley; 
“Reminiscences,” Dr. Lettie H. Wood- 
ruff; “Women’s Medical Society of New 
York State,” Dr. Marion Craig Potter: 
Dr. Eveline P. Ballantine read letters 
from women unable to accept invita- 
tions to the dinner; “Liberty, Equality 
and Fraternity,” Dr. M. E. Schugens, 
of putalo; “Therapeutics,” Dr. M. May 


Allen. The program closed with an 
address on “Looking Backward and 


Forward,” by Dr. Dolley. 

At the beginning of the constitution 
this quotation from the society's 

honorary president, Dr. Blackwell: 

“Medicine is so broad a field, so 
closely interwoven with general inter- 
ests and yet so personal in its indi- 
vidual applications, that the co-opera- 
tion of men and women is needed to 
fullill all its requirements.” 

In the opening of the constitution 
reference is made to the birthday of 
Dr. Dolley and the dinner in her 
honor, on which occasion the State so- 
ciety was founded. These paragraphs 
follow: 

“It seems eminently fitting that this 
should occur in Western New York, 
where the opportunities for medical 
education and a medical degree were 
first given to women. 


is 


“Dr. Blackwell graduated at the 
Geneva Medical College, Geneva, in 


1849, and Dr. Dolley graduated at tne 
Central Medical College of Syracuse 
and Rochester in 1851. 

“We are all familiar with and justly 
proud of the work accomplished by Dr. 
Blackwell. 

“In Western New York, Dr. Dolley, 
as a successful physician, by her dig- 
nity and scientific attainments has 
made the way easier for all women. 

“In her quiet way she ‘has been an 
unseen force constantly on the alert to 
open positions, to effect organization, 
and to mobilize the forces that act for 
the helpfulness of the individual and 
the success of the whole. 

“These women should go down in 
history not as pioneers, merely, but as 
reformers, for they not only opened up 
a great field for women, but an im- 
portant advance work in social econo- 
mics. 

“This society is organized with the 
distinct understanding that it is not to 
divert interest from the Medical So- 
ciety of the State of New York, but 
rather to encourage greater activity in 
organized work, and to cultivate social 
relations and mutual helpfulness 
among women physicians. 

“Its purpose shall be to bring the 
medical women of New York State in- 
to communication with each other for 
their mutual advantage, to encourage 
social and harmonious relations within 
the profession, to extend medical 
knowledge and to advance medical 
science. 

“Active members of this society shall 
be women graduates in medicine in 








good professional standing and who 
ure members of a county medical so- 
ciety. They shall be elected by a 
three-fourths vote of the active mem- 
bers. Any member ceasing to be a 
member of the county medical society 
shall cease to be an active member in 
this society. 

“Honorary members shall be women 
distinguished in medicine, elected in 
the manner provided in the by-laws, 
and shall enjoy all privileges of the 
society except the right to vote and 
hold office. They shall be exempt from 
the payment of fees and dues.” 

The by-laws provide that during the 
life of Dr. Dolley the annual meetings 
shall be held on her birthday in 
Rochester. The executive body of the 
society will be a council. The mem- 
bers chosen for this year are: First 
District branch, Dr. Martha Wollstein, 
New York; Second District, Dr. Anna 
Craig, Kings Park: Third, Dr. Hortense 
V. Bruce, Hudson; Fourth, Dr. Caroline 
S. rease, Ogdensburg: Fifth, Dr. Ange- 
line Martine, Utica; Sixth, Dr. Anna 
Bowden White, Norwich: Seventh, Dr. 
Lettie H. Woodruff; Eighth, Dr. Freye, 
Buffalo. 

One of the three honorary members 
is Dr. Emily Blackwell, of Montclair, 
N. J., a sister of Dr. Elizabeth Black- 
well and also a pioneer among women 
physicians. It is for Dr. Emily as well 
as Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell that the 
Rochester society is named. The other 
two honorary members are Dr. Han- 
nah TT. Croasedale, of Syracuse, and 
Dr. Anna Broomall, of Philadelphia. 

The committee on scientific work is: 
Dr. Marion Craig Potter, Dr. Helena 
J. t.uhlman and Dr. Mary B. Jewett: 
committee on Jegislation, Dr. Margaret 
A. Cleaves and Dr. Josephine Walters: 
committee on public health, Dr. Cor- 
nelia White Thomas and Dr. Ina B. 
Burt: committee on arrangements, Dr. 
Evelyn Baldwin, Dr. Mary Innis Den- 
ton, Dr. Jennie M. Turner, Dr. Kath- 
leen Buck, Dr. Louise M. Burrell, Dr. 
Helen D. Justin, Dr. Leone Todd and 
Dr. Sarah Pierson. 





THE PEACE CONGRESS. 

The following is the full program of 
the National Arbitration and Peace 
Congress to be held in New York, 
April 14 to 17: 

Sunday evening, April 14, at Car- 
negie Hall—Musical service. Choral 
and instrumental music in charge of 
Dr. Frank Damrosch. Responsive read- 
ing. led by Rev. Charles E. Jefferson. 
Brief addresses by Archbishop Farley, 
Bishop Potter, Rabbi Hirsch of Chi- 
cago. 

Monday afternoon, at Carnegie Hall 
—Opening meeting, Mr. Carnegie pre- 


siding. Addresses by Hon. Elihu Root, 
secretary of State; Hon. Charles FE. 


Hughes, governor of New York; Hon. 
George B. McClellan, mayor of New 
York City. 

Monday evening, at Carnegie Hall— 
International Views of the Peace 
Movement, Mr. Carnegie presiding. Ad- 
dresses by Baron d’Estournelles de 
Constant (France); Baron Deschamps 
(Belgium); “Maarten Maartens’”’ (ITol- 
land): Prof. Hugo Munsterberg (Ger- 
many): Sir Robert Cranston and W. T. 
Stead (Great Britain); Hon. Oscar 8. 
Straus, Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor. 

Tuesday morning, at Carnegie Hall— 
Women’s Relation to the Peace Move- 
ment, Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer pre- 
siding. Addresses by Miss Jane Ad- 
dams, Hull House, Chicago: Miss Mary 
Ik. Woolley. president Mt. Holyoke Col- 
lege: Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, Chicago; 
Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, Boston; Mrs. 
Frederick Nathan: Rev. E. 8S. Roberts 
(vice-chancellor of the University of 
Cambridge): Sir Edward Elgar. Guests 
of honor: Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. 
May Wright Sewall. Music by the St. 
Cecelia Society and the Wednesday 
Morning Singing Club, Victor Harris 
conductor. 

Tuesday afternoon, at Carnegie Hall 
—Young People’s meeting, Dr. William 
Il. Maxwell, Superintendent of Schools, 
presiding. Addresses by Baron d’Es- 
tournelles de Constant: Senorita Hui- 
dobro: W. T. Stead; Dr. Nathan C. 
Schaeffer (Pennsylvania); Prof. Henry 
Turner Bailey (Massachusetts); Rabbi 
Stephen S. Wise: Dr. James J. Walsh. 
Music by school choruses, Frank R. 
Rix, conductor 

Tuesday afternoon, at Hotel Astor— 
The Commercial, Industrial and Agri- 
cultural Aspects of the Peace Move- 
ment, Mr. Carnegie presiding. Addres- 
ses by Hon. Osear S. Straus, Secretary 
of Commerce and Labor: Hon. N. J. 
Bachelder, Ex-Governor of New Hamp- 
shire, Master National Grange; James 
W. Van Cleave, President National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, St. Louis: 
Edwin Ginn, Boston: Hon. John Bar- 
rett, Director International Bureau Df 
American Republics; Marcus M. 
Marks: William McCarroll, President 
New York Board of Trade and Trans- 
portation, and others 

Tuesday evening, at Carnegie Hall— 
University meeting, President Nicholas 
Murray Butler presiding. Addresses | 
by President Charles W. Eliot, Har- 
vard University: President Edmund J. 
James, University of Illinois: Miss 
Jane Addams, head of Hull House, 
Chicago: Edwin D. Mead, Boston; Dr. 
Felix Adler, New York Society for 
Ethical Culture, and others. Music by 
the Glee Clubs of Yale and Columbia 
Universities. 

Tuesday evening, at Cooper Union— 
Organized Labor in Relation to the 
Peace Movement, James Duncan, Vice- 
President American Federafion of 
Labor, presiding. (In co-operation with 
the People’s Institute.) Addresses by 
John B. Lennon, James O’Connell. Max 





Morris, Dennis A. Hayes, Frank K. 





HOTEL MARTHA WASHINGTON 


TO REMAIN A WOMAN'S HOTEL EXCLUSIVELY 
29th to 3uth street, just east of Fifth avenue: 
New York. 


Over 400 rooms. Absolutely Fire-proof. Rates $1.00 day up 
HNestaurant for Ladies and Gentlemen 
Convenient to shopping and theatre district. 
Caters especially to women traveling or visiting 
New York alone. Also Hotel Westminster” 
Irving place and 16th street. 
European plan $1 per day up. 
American plan $3 per day up. 
A. W. EAGER, Proprietor. 








Foster, Daniel J. Keefe, John F. Tobin, 
Daniel Harris, Joseph Valentine, 
James Murphy, P. H. Morrissey. 

Wednesday afternoon, at Carnegie 
Hall—Legislative and Judicial Aspects 
of the Peace Movement, Hon. Seth 
Low presiding. Addresses by Judge 
William W. Morrow, Hon. Richard 
Bartholdt, M. C.; Hon. John Sharp 
Williams, M. C.; Hon. Samuel W. Me- 
Call, M. €.: Hon. William Jennings 
Bryan; Hon. John W. Foster; Senor 
Diego Mendoza, University of Colom- 
bia, and others. 

Wednesday evening—Public dinner. 
Addresses by President Roosevelt; 
Earl Grey, Governor-General of Can- 
ada; Rt. Hon. James Bryce; President 
Charles W. Eliot; Samuel Gompers, 
President American Federation of 
Labor; Rev. Edward Everett Hale; 
Rev. Lyman Abbott, and others. 

Conferences: Wednesday morning— 
Delegates from women's organizations, 
at Tabernacle Church, at 9.30. Gen- 
eral conference of delegates to discuss 
resolutions, at Carnegie Hall, at 10.30. 

Reception to guests and delegates: 
Monday noon—Reception and luncheon 
at the City Club, 55 West Forty-fourth 
St.. from 1 to 2.30. Tuesday noon— 
Reception and luncheon at the Barnard 
Club, Seventh Avenue and Fifty-sixth 
St. (Carnegie Hall Building), from 1 
to 2.30. 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS 
LEAGUES. 


AND 


Boston.—The New Voters’ Festival 
was held for the fifth year last Sunday 
by the Boston E. S. A. for G. G., in 
Faneuil Hall, and, as usual, was a 
great success. Edwin D. Mead pre- 
sided, Rabbi M. M. Eichler read “the 
ten political commandments,” and 
there were addresses by E. H. Clem- 
ent, Rev. Charles G. Ames, Hon. John 
A. Sullivan and Arthur K, Lowell, with 
patriotic music by n chorus under the 
direction of H. G. Tucker and the Eng- 
lish High Sehoo! orchestra under the 
direction of James A. Beatley. 





Newton.—The League met at the 
residence of Mr. and Mrs. Walton on 
Mareh 31. After the business, the 
president, Mrs. George F. Lowell, intro- 
duced Miss Ida Clothier of Manitou, 
Who spoke upon woman suffrage in 
Colorado. She said in part: 

“Only 15 or 20 per cent. of the in- 
habitants of Colorado are native born. 
The people who have come since the 
ballot has been granted to women, 
are sometimes slow to become accus- 
tomed to it. It takes time for them to 
see that suffrage is womanly. 

“The relation of men and women in 
Colorado corresponds with the clear. 
sunshinv air of the State. The differ- 
ence in the relation of men and women 
there and in Massachusetts is vast, as 
great as the difference in the sunshine 
and air in the two States. 

“In Massachusetts the women’s 
clubs do what they can; in Colorado 
men and women work together in civie 
improvements. The influence of 
woman is increased by her power as 
a real citizen. 

“Along moral lines, women are 
making themselves felt, because wom- 
en go to the caucuses. The people, not 
the men alone, put up the candidates 
for oflice. The best men are now put 
up for offices in Colorado. Gambling 
has been abolished in Manitou since 
women had the ballot. 

“Men and women work together 
along philanthropic and religious lines. 
The progress of women is being shown 
in Colorado by actual life. The buga- 
boo that voting is not womanly is be- 
ing shown up by actual deeds.” 

Miss Clothier’s work takes her to all 
parts of Colorado, so she speaks from 
personal observations over the whole 
State. Miss Clothier is at the head of 
a cottage home for women left with- 
out friends or money when the invalid 


relatives with whom they went to 
Colorado have passed away. Often 
they are actually stranded. Miss 


Clothier has cared for 300 such young 
women. 

Mrs. Bertram Taylor, president of 
the Newton Federation of Clubs, ex- 
plained the management of the Bazaar 
to be held in May to help buy the 
Claflin estate. It is hoped to secure 
the house and keep it as a place of 
meeting for all the Newtons for socia}, 
philanthropic and political work. 





An educated Hindoo was in charge 
of a State library in India, and the 
documents were being eaten by rets. 
Accordingly he applied to the govern- 
ment for weekly rations for two cats. 

The rations were granted. Some 
weeks later the government received 
from him this letter: 

“I have the honor to inform you 
that the senior cat is absent without 
leave. What shall I do?’ 

Receiving no reply, he wrote again 
as follows: 

“In re absentee cat, I propose to pro- 
mote the junior cat, and in the mean- 
time to take into government service a 
probationer cat on full rations.” 
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GOING HOME. 





By Arthur Guiterman. 





From the Realm of Toil and Trouble, 
Toward the sunset keeps of Spain, 
Rolling iron miles behind us 
Westward speeds the lurching train. 
Fades the city’s ragged skyline, 
Steepled roof and garish dome— 
And I’m going home to Mary, 
Going home, going home! 


Grayness veils the whirling valley; 
Darkness sweeps across the gray; 
Lanterns red and green and golden 
Glint and glare along the way. 
Every ringing wheel and bearing 
Holds a jolly little gnome 
Singing, “Going home to Mary, 


Going home, going home! 


And I hear the chant re-echoed 
In the grinding and the jar, 
In the clanking of the coupler, 
In the clatter of the car; 
While the engine bears a burden, 
Through a cloud of billowed foam 
Calling, “Going home to Mary, 
Going home, going home!” 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





Mississippi. 





It was my privilege to give the en- 
tire month of March to lecture work in 
Mississippi. I spoke in the churches 
on sociological subjects, and, whenever 
possible, I held parlor meetings in the 
interest of woman suffrage. At the 
latter, I spoke eleven times on the pro- 
gression of women, and organized nine 
Equal Rights Associations. They are 
to be called “Progress Clubs,” or “‘Pro- 
gressive Unions.” 

It was a very delightful and interest- 
ing experience. I had to broach the 
work tentatively. I began by having 
my hostess, usually a representative 
woman, invite, over the ‘phone, the 
most prominent and earnest women in 
each place to meet me in her home. 
After a while, I found so many advo- 
cates of the enfranchisement of 
women among the ministers that I 
grew brave enough to announce my 
parlor meetings from the pulpits. La- 
ter on, I discovered ministers who cor- 
dially assisted in making the meetings 
possible. 

When I stepped off the train at 
beautiful Biloxi, on the Gulf of Mexi- 
co, I was met by Rev. D. L. Mitchell, 
who was formerly editor of the New 


Orleans Christian Advocate, and a 
Methodist minister. I said: 
“Dr. Mitchell, I am _ organizing 


Woman Suffrage Clubs in Mississippi, 
and I have been charmed to find al- 
most every minister of your denomina- 
tion with whom I have been associat- 
ed, a strong believer in the political 
equality of the sexes.” 

To my amazement, 
“Praise God!” 

That afternoon he wrote and mailed 
a number of personal letters, inviting 
the best ladies of Biloxi to meet me 
the following day at the Commercial 
Club rooms. They did so, and I or- 
ganized a Woman Suffrage Association 
among them, with Dr. D. L. Mitchell 
as president. 

Previous to this, I had visited Clin- 
ton, which is the educational centre of 
the Baptist Church in Mississippi. 
There I met Dr. J. T. Lowry, president 
of Mississippi College for young men. 
He declared himself strongly in favor 
of the enfranchisement of women, and 
joined the Suffrage Club which I 
formed the night I spoke in the college 
chapel. The president of the club then 
elected was Prof. Geo. H. Brunson, 
who has the Chair of History. 

In Brookhaven, I spoke before the 
Woman’s Club, a fashionable organi- 
zation. As I advocated the bestowal 
of ballot privileges equally upon 
the sexes, the women present looked 
at me in a dazed fashion, as if I were 
talking to them in Sanscrit about Nir- 
vana. At the close of my address, 
only one woman declared her willing- 
ness to join a Suffrage Club. When 
she realized that she was alone in her 
position, she said: “Oh! I beg of you 
ladies not to tell my husband! He is 
éxtremely conservative.” The woman 
who dared that afternoon is a graduate 
of Wellesley, formerly from Louisiana, 
a beautiful, brilliant young person, 
whose name I withhold for the sake 
of her husband. 

In Vicksburg, I was the guest of 
Mrs. Delta McLaurin, whose father 
has heen Governor of Mississippi, and 
is now U. 8S. Senator. In response to 
the invitation of my hostess, forty of 
the leading women greeted me, and I 
organized a Woman Suffrage Club. 

In Yazoo City, I was fortunate in 
securing the co-operation of some of 
the brainiest and most wealthy women 
of that generous, hospitable town. The 
corresponding secretary of the associa- 
tion which I formed is Mrs. Jennie 
Noonan Wheless, a member of the 
Catholic Church, and a gifted poetess, 
who is regarded with love and pride 
by Mississippians. 

In Okolona I was entertained in 
the superb home of Mrs. Tonquin Sto- 
vall, whose husband is a prominent 
lawyer. At a reception given me by 
my hostess I formed a Suffrage Club. 
Mrs. S. F. Clark, State president of the 
Mississippi W. C. T. U., was made the 
leader. 

The nine Woman Suffrage Clubs 
which I organized in Mississippi in 
March, and the two which I formed 
there in December, are not strong in 
numbers, but stand, each one, as a 
nucleus for propaganda. Through 
them we hope to sow the State down 
with suffrage literature, and next win- 
ter to get a bill through our Legisla- 
ture, granting presidential suffrage to 
the women of Mississippi, with the 


he exclaimed: 





same limitations hedging the exercise 
of our suffrage rights as those which 
now close about men. 

After much effort, the Mississippi 
State Woman Suffrage Association is 
now formed, with the following offi- 
cers: President, the writer of this let- 
ter; vice-president-at-large, Mrs. H. B. 
Kells, Fayette; first vice-president, 
Mrs. Eleanor Nugent Somerville, 
Greenville; second vice-president, Ma- 
jor R. W. Millsaps, Jackson; secretary, 


Mrs. Louise M. Lipscomb, Magee; 
treasurer, Mrs. Lily W. Thompson, 
Jackson. 


As I have gone over Mississippi, I 
have found no real antagonism to the 
woman suffrage movement. There is 
a profound indifference manifested on 
the part of most of the women, and 
an enthusiastic endorsement on the 
part of the men. In the main, this is 
hopeful, for the men are the voters, 
and they are generous in their attitude 
toward women. Belle Kearney. 

Flora, Miss., April 6, 1907. 





The New Orleans States says: 

“Miss RPelle Kearney, president of 
the Woman’s Suffrage Association of 
Mississippi, is enlisting to her support 
a surprisingly strong following 
throughout the State, and the cam- 
paizn she is waging is beginning to at- 
tract serious attention. 

“During the past month Miss 
Kearney has organized more than a 
dozen woman's suffrage clubs in the 
leading towns of the State, and the 
organizations are not confined exclu- 
sively to women. She has enlisted 
with her following men of prominence 
and influence in each community, in- 
cluding a goodly number of legislative 
candidates who promise to give sup- 
port to the cause if they are elected te 
the next Jawmaking body, and to vote 
for conferring presidential suffrage on 
women, 

“It was not Miss Kearney’s plan to 
ask State suffrage for women, but the 
success of the campaign being waged 
may result in a demand for suffrage in 
both State and National elections. Her 
argument that the right to vote con- 
ferred on women will double the 
Democratic majority in Mississippi has 
‘caught on’ with many people who 
heretofore have not given serious 
thought to woman suffrage.” 





New York. 





ihe Rochester Democrat and 


Chronicle says: 

“The project of keeping the Anthony 
homestead in Rochester open as a me- 
morial to the deceased leader and for 
the use of the suffragists has failed, 
and much to the regret of thousands 
the famous dwelling will either be 
closed or given over to strangers. The 
plan to keep it open has been found 
impracticable by the heirs, Miss Lucy 
Anthony and key. Anna H. Shaw. The 
duties of both these active suffragists 
demand their presence away from the 
city, and they will sorrowfully see the 
sacred precincts pass into the posses- 
sion of others than those they had 
hoped to see occupy it. 

“The house is now dismantled of the 
personal belongings of Susan and 
Mary Anthony. These treasures are 
carefully put away, and in the years 
to come they will be given the venera- 
tion which they should claim as ar- 
ticies closely associated with the fa- 
mous women. 

“Miss Lucy Anthony, Mrs. Ida Husted 
Harper and Mrs. Rachael Foster Avery 
are now at the home, and Miss Shaw 
is expected today. Mrs. Harper is busy 
gathering facts relating to the last 
years of Susan B. Anthony’s life and 
that of her sister Mary, to be embodied 
in the third volume of the ‘Life and 
Work of Susan B. Anthony.’ 

“Last evening the Junior Suffrage 
Association of this city held a meeting 
at the home, the last to have the privi- 
lege of being entertained there. A 
pleasant and profitable evening was 
passed. Mrs. Avery addressed the 
young suffragists, and Miss Anthony 
served refreshments.” 


College League Reception. 

lhe Collegiate Equal Suffrage 
League will hold a reception for the 
benefit of the Colorado Research Fund 
at the Colony Club, Madison Ave. and 
30th St.. New York City, on Wednes- 
day, April 17, from 4 to 6 P. M. 

The guests of honor will be Mr. W. 
T. Stead, editor of the “Review of 
Reviews.” and President M. Carey 
Thomas of Bryn Mawr. Mr. Stead will 
speak informally at 4.30. 

Tickets at $2.00 may be obtained 
from Miss Helen Arthur, 34_ Gram- 
mercy Park: Miss Jessie Ashley, 534 
West 54th St.; Mrs. Stanton Blatch, 
315 West 97th St.; Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man Catt, 2 West 86th St.; Miss An- 
nevie Finnigan, 48 West wth St.; Miss 
Mary G. Hay, Hotel Martha Washing- 
ton: Mrs. Charles Edward Knoblauch, 
The Wyoming, 55th St. and 7th Ave.; 
Miss Caroline Lexow, 105 East 18th 
St.: Mrs. Henry Villard, 145 West 58th 
St. No tickets will be sold at the 
door. 

The Interurban. 


The annual meeting of the Interur- 
ban Woman Suffrage Council was held 
last week at the Hotel Martha Wash- 
ington. The following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: Chair- 
man, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt; vice- 
chairman, Miss Ida Craft; recording 
secretary, Miss Maud Malone; corre- 
sponding secretary, Mrs. Oreola Ww. 
Haskell; treasurer, Miss Mary Garrett 
Hay; auditor, Mrs. Priscilla D. Hack- 
staff. 

Reports of the Organization, Press 
and Lecture Committees were given by 
Mesdames Craft, Haskell and Carroll, 





while the retiring officers presented in- 
teresting reports of the past year’s 
work. 

It was decided that Miss Craft and 
Mrs. Williams should serve as a com- 
mittee on Headquarters, and that the 
office of the Interurban be kept open 
during the summer. 

The Associate Membership Commit- 
tee reported a gratifying increase in 
the number of those friends of the suf- 
frage cause who wish to enroll them- 
selves as sympathizers. Any one will- 
ing to join the associate membership 
ranks of the Interurban may communi- 
cate with Mrs. Priscilla D. Hackstaff, 
Mrs. Rathbun, Mrs. Harriet Johnson 
Wood, or Mrs. Elizabeth Carroll, mem- 
bers of the Membership Committee, at 
the Hotel Martha Washington. 

A set of resolutions presented by the 
Citizens’ Committee of Brooklyn were 
endorsed. 

Plans were discussed relative to a 
January conference, in which it is ex- 
pected that the Interurban and the 
N. A. W. 8. A. will participate. 

The suffragists of New York are 
looking forward with interest to the 
Peace Conference to be held this 
month, as it is expected that many dis- 
tinguished women will be in town, 
among them some of the prominent 
advocates of political equality. 

Oreola W. Haskell. 


Cooper Union Meeting. 

The Equality League of Self-Sup- 
porting Women held an enthusiastic 
mass meeting of 1,100 persons at 
Cooper Union, New York City, on April 
4. Mrs. Harriet Stanton Blatch pre- 
sided, and there were addresses by 
Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer, Rabbi 
Stephen S. Wise, Joseph Barondess, 
Rose Schneiderman, of the Cap-Makers’ 
Union, Charlotte Perkins Gilman and 
Lydia K. Commander. A meéssage of 
sympathy was sent to the English suf- 
fragists. 


Geneva. 


The Elizabeth Smith Miller Study 
Club, made up of thirty-seven promis- 
ing young women, is a newly-formed 
auxiliary of the Geneva P. E. Club. 
Young men will be welcome also, and 
probably will not fail to join. A local 
paper says: 

“The young ladies are very enthusi- 
astic over the club and the informality 
and sociability connected with it. Lit- 
erary clubs, especially for young peo- 
ple, are very few in this city, and this 
club affords a great opportunity for 
those so inclined.” 

At the last meeting, at the home of 
Mrs. D. W. Hallenbeck, the program 
opened with “The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic,” by Mrs. Howe, whose life 
had been the subject of the previous 
meeting. Miss Haidee F. May gave a 
selection from Victor Hugo’s “Les Mis- 
erables.”’ A paper on Harriet Beecher 
Stowe was read by Miss Jessie Keane, 
and Miss Frances Eddy gave a reading 
from “The Minister’s Wooing.” Selec- 
tions on the phonograph added much 
pleasure. Miss Susie Moore read a 
selection from Sam Lawson's Fireside 
Stories, and the program concluded by 
each one reading a quotation from 
Mrs. Stowe. 

A business meeting followed, and 
these officers were chosen: President, 
Miss Rubie Weyburn; vice-president, 
Miss Ethel Phelps; and secretary, Miss 
Jessie Sperry. The next meeting will 
be held in three weeks, on Monday, 
April 22nd, at the home of Miss Chris- 
tine Rose, of No. 730 South Main §St. 
The lives of Elizabeth Frye and 
Louisa M. Alcott will be discussed, 
and quotations from Miss Alcott will 
be given. 





TURNING THE TABLES. 





Pastor—‘I now pronounce you man 
and wife.” Blushing Bride (firmly)— 
“Pardon me; woman and husband, if 
you please!’—Puck. 





HE SPARED HER. 





The passengers on a crowded cross- 
town car in Brooklyn one day last week 
felt the brakes applied with sudden- 
ness. Then they saw the motorman 
jump from the platform and kneel in 
front of the car. Several of the pas- 
sengers made their way out, and were 
surprised to see the motorman strok- 
ing the feathers of a mother dove that 
sat on one of the rails with a little 
one under her wing. 

“I’ve never taken a life yet,’ he ex- 
plained, as he placed them on the curb 
out of harm’s way, “and I don’t pro- 
pose to start with a tame dove.”—Third 
Rail. 





A LADy IN THE HOUSE. 

A lady appeared in the House of 
Commons last night, and members 
feared for a moment that the dreams 
of the suffragists had come true. The 
tall, broad, and stalwart Sir John Ken- 
naway pushed his way through the 
swinging doors and made toward the 
bar. There was a gasp of surprise 
when in his bulky wake was sighted a 
demure little lady in a fawn coat. In- 
stant visions of a suffragist plot for 
a woman to force entrance into the 
Parliamentary holy of holies under the 
expansive shadow of Sir John Kenna- 
way’s coat tail! ‘‘Laay, lady!” shouted 
two door guardians, dashing in. A big 
attendant, dozing in a corner, jumped 
forward to block the way. Mr. Gosset, 


the deputy sergeant-at-arms, gripped 
his sword and looked like business. 
Pell-mell was the female intruder 


hustled into the lobby, looking very 
frightened, for she had been an un- 





witting sinner. Members smiled, set- 
tled themselves and soon lapsed again 
into slumbrous attitudes.—St. James’ 
Gazette. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





Twenty-six women have just gradu- 
ated from the law school of the Uni- 
versity of New York. 





Of the nineteen women elected to 
the Parliament of Finland, nine were 
elected on the Socialist ticket. 





Every ward in Evanston, Ills., gave a 
majority vote for Mrs. Catherine 
Waugh McCulloch as justice of the 
peace. Her total plurality was 1,200. 





The London death rate is now near- 
ly 30 per cent. lower than when the 
public health act went into force in 
1891. 





R. R. Anthony has been nominated in 
the First Kansas Congressional District 
to succeed Mr. Curtis, chosen United 
States senator. He is a nephew of 
Susan B. Anthony. 





When the seventy-five suffragettes 
were arrested in London the other 
day, all chose to go to jail rather than 
pay their fines, except one Norwegian 
woman who said she “had not time 
to go to prison.” 





Nebraska has passed the child-labor 
bill, after modifying it so as to exempt 
boys who work on farms, and other 
boys between the ages of 14 and 16 
who have an eighth-grade school cer- 
tificate. 





In one year Rey. Dr. Louis Albert 
Banks has received 1,029 members into 
Trinity M. E. Church, Denver, Colo., of 
which he is pastor. Dr. Banks is still 
remembered in the East as an eloquent 
advocate of equal suffrage. 





Women physicians are employed in 
the Ohio State hospitals at Toledo, 
Cleveland and Dayton, and at the in- 
stitution for epileptics at Gallipolis. 
The appointments are made by the 
governor, 





Twenty women were lately elected on 
ward school boards in Philadelphia. 
But Jane Campbell says that under the 
new system the ward school boards 
have very little power, and that this 
is one reason why it is easy to elect 
women to them. 





Stanton Coit of London, the treas- 
urer of the newly-formed Men's 
League for Women’s Suffrage in Eng- 
land, is the son of an American wom- 
an. His mother, the late Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Coit, was one of the pioneeer suf- 
fragists of Ohio. 





Newington, Conn., had a grand de- 
bate the other day. The wives of the 
town argued against the bachelor girls 
over a site for a village library build- 
ing. The married ladies won. Mean- 
while the men had been busy cooking 
a feast for the debaters. 

There were some picturesque inci- 
dents in the efforts of the women to 
“storm Parliament.” It is reported 
that one tall, splendid-looking girl was 
so enthusiastic that she cried: “I want 
to be arrested.”’ A police officer told 
her that she would not be if he could 
help it. But she charged the police 
cordon with such vehemence that they 
had to take her into custody. 








Love laughs at locksmiths, even 
when one is a willing prisoner. An- 
nouncement has been made of the mar- 
riage of Miss Teresa Billington, one of 
the most aggressive “suffragettes” of 
London. In the marriage certificate 
she was described as a “woman suf- 
frage organizer.’ Her husband is 
Frederick Greig of Glasgow.—Chicago 
Post. 





“Aunt Jane of Kentucky,” the new 
book by Eliza Calvert Hall (Mrs. Lida 
Calvert Obenchain), is out at last. It 
was eagerly expected. Two editions 
were required before the day of pub: 
lication to fill the large advance or- 
ders. It is a very brilliant book 
“Aunt Jane of Kentucky” is published 
by Little, Brown & Co. of Boston. 
price $1.50. A fuller review will ap- 
pear later. 





The Premier of New Zealand was 
asked on his visit to this country what 
New Zealand would do in case an ice 
monopoly charged exorbitant prices for 
ice. He answered, “We would start a 
government ice plant that would sell 
it a reasonable profit.” The fdea took 
root, and in Newark, N. J., a commis- 





sion has been appointed to look into” 


the feasibility or starting a municipal 
ice plant. 





Arizona has a law forbidding wom- 
en to frequent saloons or to enter wine 
rooms. Most men in Arizona would 
look upon such a law as an_ inter- 
ference with personal liberty, if ap- 
plied to men; but no man likes to have 
his wife drink, even if he drinks him- 
self. 





Montclair, N. J., is to have a common 
kitchen. The Domestic Service Corpor- 
ation has been organized, which pro- 
poses to do away with the drudgery of 
the kitchen in individual homes. If 
Monclair succeeds, pilgrims will resort 
to it from all quarters of the globe, to 
chip corners from the stones of the first 
community kitchen, the Carpenter’s 
Hall of woman’s freedom from the fry- 
ing-pan.—Christian Endeavor World. 





Yesterday was “Band of Mercy 
Day” in the public schools of Massa- 
chusetts, by arrangement between the 
American Humane Education Society 
and the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and 
the school superintendents of the 
State. It is now observed in almost 
every town. The original purpose has 
been extended from the teaching of 
kindness to animals, to include the 
broader principles upon which that 
humanity rests, as “self-respect and re- 
spect for others, self-control, sym- 
pathy, pity and consideration of all 
creatures.” 





HUMOROUS. 





The hunter took careful aim, but 
missed his bird. Then he said: 

“Ah, well, live and let live is my 
motto.” 

“Waiter, one item is wrong here. We 
didn’t have three plates of soup. We 
had only two.” 


“Excuse me, boss. You forget the 





plate what I spilled over the lady’s 
dress,” 
Mother (to future son-in-law). “I 


may tell you that, though my daughter 
is well educated, she cannot cook.” 

Future Son-In-Law. “That doesn’t 
matter much, so long as sne doesn’t 
try.”"—Fliegende Blatter. 

Not every hostess would show the 
strength of mind of a certain Irish 
grande dame. On being informed at a 
dance in her own house by a supercili- 
ous Hussar that “the Tenth don’t 
dance,”” she promptly locked the sup- 
per-room door, remarking, “Then the 
Tenth don’t sup.”-—Boston Herald. 








During the late blizzard a rich coal 
dealer in Pennsylvania had an order 
from a widow for a ton of coal. He 
said to his weigh clerk, “Jim, make 
that ton of coal for Mrs. Smith 250 
pounds short. Mrs. Smith is a poor, 
delicate widow, and she will have to 
carry all of it up two steep flights of 
stairs, and I don’t want to overtax her 
strength.” That coal dealer was evi- 
dently an anti-suffragist. 





Photography helps the police to iden- 
tify criminals, but not always. From 
Rome six photographs of the same 
criminal, in different poses, were sent 
to the different communes. From one 
prefect came the following letter: 
“Five of the criminals of whom you 
sent photographs have been arrested, 
and we are on the track of the other.” 
—TII Diavolo Rosa. 





“You want to marry my daughter, 
do you? Let me tell you that you’re 
not exactly the sort of man I would 
choose for a son-in-law.” 

The youth nodded. 

“Well, to be frank,” he said, “you’re 
not the sort of man I’d choose for a 
father-in-law, either. But we needn’t 
chum up, you know, unless we 
want to.” 

Dr. Carmichael, the new Bishop of 
Montreal, is an Irishman—a native of 
Tipperary. He tells of a clergyman 
who was examining a Sunday school 
class, and asked his pupils why it was 
cruel to cut off dogs’ tails. One child 
replied that it was cruel “because of 
the text in the Bible.” “What text, my 
dear?” asked the puzzled clergyman. 
The child was thoughtful for a mo- 
ment and then replied: “What God 
has joined together, let no man put 
asunder.” 

AMY F. ACTON 
Counsellor at Law 
Announces the removal of her offices to 


Rooms 547 and 546 Tremont Building 
Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Telephone, Haymarket 662-4. 





_ 





dressed woman. 





Miss M. F. FISK 


144 TREMONT STREET 


Is showing adveuced styles in 
Ladies’ Tailored, Lingerie and 
Silk Waists with all the acces- 
sories so delightful to the well 


Also a stock of splendid Gloves, in correct 
engths, styles and colors. 
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